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An Architectural Event of National Importance 


THE PROPOSED COOPERATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS AND THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


T THE meeting of the Executive 
A Committee of the Institute on 
August 16 last, the President read 
correspondence with the Lincoln Highway 
Association, which has for its object the 
eventual completion of the great national 
highway from coast to coast. After a full 
discussion of the matter, in which the great 
opportunity afforded by this project was 
carefully considered, and the possibility 
of developing the architectural features 
thoroughly analyzed, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

“The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects believes that uniformly intelli- 
gent architectural treatment of all the 
bridges, markers, stations, and monu- 
ments, which are to define the course of 
the great thoroughfare (the Lincoln High- 
way), would prove a means for a nation- 
wide lesson in good taste of almost inesti- 
mable value. To this end the American 
Institute of Architects, upon receiving 
assurance that the artistic control of all 
this work can be placed in its hands, 
will undertake to arouse professional 
enthusiasm, with the belief that at least 
preliminary designs for all of this acces- 
sory work will be provided by the 
ablest architects in the country and at 


no cost to the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion.” 

The resolution being duly transmitted 
to the officers of the Lincoln Highway 
Association, that body has in its turn 
taken immediate action by passing the 
following resolutions: 

“The Secretary having submitted cer- 
tain correspondence between the head- 
quarters of the Association and R. Clip- 
ston Sturgis, President of the American 
Institute of Architects, having its head- 
quarters in The Octagon, Washington, 
D. C., and that correspondence having for 
its end the preparation of preliminary 
plans and sketches for architectural work 
on the Lincoln Highway, including bridges, 
arches, and memorials, and it being evi- 
dent that the codperation of the Institute 
with the Association, as briefly outlined 
in that correspondence, would result in a 
general improvement by the introduction 
of lessons in good taste in the construc- 
tion of such arches, and memorials: it was 

“Resolved, That, in accepting the cordial 
coéperation offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, to the end that the 
professional enthusiasm of the members 
would be aroused, in the belief that the 
preliminary designs for accessory work 
along the Lincoln Highway in the matter 
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of construction of bridges, arches, tablets, 
and other memorials would be of inestima- 
ble value; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, in accepting the cordial 
support of the Institute, and in thanking 
them for that codperation, the Directors 
beg to assure the members of the Insti- 
tute that all matters having to do with 
the artistic control of these accessory 
constructions shall be referred to the 
American Institute of Architects; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate to the various consuls of the Lincoln 
Highway, the governors of the states 
traversed by the Lincoln Highway, and 
the regularly constituted authorities hav- 
ing control of the highway construction 
in the various states traversed, and with 
the various municipal and civic organiza- 
tions in the states traversed this voluntary, 
patriotic, and cordial support in order that 
the results so earnestly sought to be 
accomplished by this coéperation may be 
accomplished in the most direct manner; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary send to 
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the President of the American Institute 
of Architects a copy of these resolutions, 
bearing the seal of the Association, and 
that they become a part of the permanent 
records of the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation.” 

In the next issue of the Journal we hope 
to be able to announce the names of the 
Special Institute Committee which will 
represent the Institute in this work, and 
also to set forth the methods under which 
possible sub-committees, in those chapters 
through the territory of which the Lin- 
coln Highway passes, will codéperate to 
render aid in their respective localities. 
We also expect shortly to present an 
article to illustrate the architectural pos- 
sibilities of this great and wholly impor- 
tant project. 

Every member of the Institute will at 
once recognize the great possibility, on 
the part of the profession, for rendering a 
public service, the value of which can 
scarcely be measured in words; and we 
are certain that there will be no lack of 
assistance, gladly offered, whenever occa- 
sion arises. 


Art and War! 


tic sources, at the 


Se we to apparently authen- 


a protest, international in character, 


against the destruction of historic monu- 
ments and works of art by the participants 


in the present European horror. From 


sources equally reliable—even to the unim- 


moment of 
writing, it is purposed to formulate 


peachable testimony which some of us 
have had from the lips of eye-witnesses 
to the ruthless destruction which has been 
wantonly and barbarously perpetrated in 
Belgium,—it would appear that this pro- 
test was intended for the nation at whose 
doors these outrages lie. 

But, with the uttermost that is possible 
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in an appreciation of and a reverence for 
the art which is preserved, as a world- 
wide inheritance, in those cities which 
have the misfortune to lie in the path of 
this inhuman and merciless barbarity, is 
it possible that war is to be again condoned 
by adding art to the list which embraces 
dumdum bullets, uncontrollable mines, 
Red Cross flags, and non-participants? 
What is the use of continually trying to 
render war inhuman, when by its very 
nature it can never be aught else? When 
the recognition of its inhumanity is the 
only thing which will ever sweep it from 
the earth? 

Every practice which has been declared 
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contrary to the rules of war merely has the 
effect of recognizing war as an inevitable 
factor in the life of the world; the con- 
ferences which issue these pronouncements, 
and to which certain powers are signatory, 
tacitly place the stamp of approval upon 
war as a necessary institution. Their 
deliberations and mediations have not 
the slightest effect upon the suppression of 
war; and now art is asked to step forward 
and demand exemption, and thereby to 
ratify this brutal thing which the world 
no longer wants. 

Better that the historic monuments 
should perish! Better that the marbles 
and canvases should be reduced to dust 
and ashes! Better that war should have 
its loathsome way, and that the world 
should be forced to drink the bitter cup to 
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the very dregs! Better that to the inaudi- 
ble cry which rises from the millions who 
tread the path of fathomless anguish there 
should be added the sense of an irreparable 
loss in art! Better that to the millions of 
desecrated firesides, weeping women, 
fatherless children, to the agonies of death 
in battle, the blast that withers the flower 
of a nation’s youth, there should be added, 
and borne by the whole world, the exquis- 
ite pain and bitter resentment which grip 
our inmost souls, and leave an ever-abid- 
ing grief behind, as we read of the destruc- 
tion of that art which is without price 
and beyond resurrection! 

The one task before the world is to 
abolish the possibility of war; and to no 
nobler end could art be consecrated. 


The Architects of America War Relief Fund 


N view of the appalling conditions 
] brought about by the European war, 

the terrible sufferings and loss of life 
entailed, and the threatened destruction of 
so much that can never be replaced, and 
bearing in mind the debt which America 
owes to the nations of Europe in matters 
of education and artistic inspiration, it 
seems both fitting and eminently suitable 
that the Architects of America should do 
their share toward relieving, wherever 
possible, the sufferings of those upon whom 
this great catastrophe has fallen. 

Acting, therefore, upon the suggestion 
that a fund be raised for relief work, a 
committee has been appointed to receive 
subscriptions which will be handed to the 
Treasurer of the Red Cross Society in the 
name of the Architects of America. 

Subscriptions in any amount will be 
acceptable, since it is desired to make the 





contribution as truly representative of the 
profession as possible. 

A circular announcement will be issued 
immediately by the Committee. 

Each contributor, who so desires, may 
designate the country in which he wishes 
his contribution to be expended. 

Subscriptions should be sent to C. H. 
Whitaker, Treasurer, The Octagon, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

An early response is very much desired. 

R. Ciipston Strurcis, President A. I. A., 
Boston, Chairman. 

Frank Mices Day, Philadelphia. 

Witiiam M. Ex ticort, Baltimore. 

Cuarces A. Favrot, New Orleans. 

Cass Gitpert, New York City. 

W. M. Kenpa.t, New York City. 

J. Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis. 

M. B. Mepary, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Epwarp Srtotz, Pittsburgh. 


C. H. Wuiraker, Treasurer. 
E. C. Kemper, Clerk. 


of Brabant and her husband Wen- 

ceslas, son of Charles 1V of Germany, 
made their “joyous entry,” bestowing 
upon the Netherlands that constitution 
which has resisted every effort of oppres- 
sion for more than five centuries, and 
which was one of the foundations of all 
political liberty. To this very day, the 
first entry of a ruler into the cities of the 
Netherlands is known as the “joyous 
entry,’ in memory of that momentous 
event at Louvain. 

What a melancholy contrast to the 
fate which has overtaken this ancient city, 
whose history is indissolubly allied to the 
struggle for freedom which finally set up 
the great American republic of today! 

The story of Belgium is the story of 
indomitable industry. From the day when 
an ancient race “chained the tyrant Ocean 
and his mighty streams into subserviency, 
forcing them to fertilize, to render com- 
modious, to cover with a beneficent net- 
work of veins and arteries, and to bind by 
watery highways with the farthest ends 
of the world, a country disinherited by 
nature of its rights,” up to the present 
moment, when the descendants of that 
race still wrest a frugal livelihood from the 
meager resources of the densely populated 
area, unremitting labor has been the 
watchword of Belgium. 

Even those to whom this country is 
scarcely more than a name have lent their 
sympathy to the stricken land, while those 
who have had the good fortune to see and 
know Belgium intimately have suffered 
intensely at the thought of the horrible and 
barbarous injustice which has been heaped 
upon the heads of an innocent people. The 
story of what happened to Belgium during 
the month of August, in the year 1914, 
will leave an ineffaceable blot upon the 


[' WAS in Louvain, in 1356, that Joan 
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history of a stronger nation. So long as 
records endure, so long will that blot 
remain. 

What a moment for re-reading “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic!’ What a 
moment for living over again, in the incom- 
parable company of Motley, those immor- 
tal days in the rise of liberty! 

“The sword—the first, for a time the 
only, force—the force of iron. The ‘land’s 
master,’ having acquired the property in 
the territory and in the people who feed 
thereon, distributes to his subalterns, often 
but a shade beneath him in power, por- 
tions of his estate, getting the use of their 
faithful swords in return. Vavasors sub- 
divide again to vassals, exchanging land 
and cattle, human or otherwise, against 
fealty, and so the iron chain of a military 
hierarchy, forged of mutually interde- 
pendent links, is stretched over each little 
province. Impregnable castles, here more 
numerous than in any other part of Chris- 
tendom, dot the level surface of the coun- 
try. Mail-clad knights, with their fol- 
lowers, encamp permanently upon the soil. 
The fortunate fable of divine right is 
invented to sanction the system; super- 
stition and ignorance give currency to the 
delusion. Thus the grace of God, having 
conferred the property in a vast portion 
of Europe upon a certain idiot in France, 
makes him competent to sell large frag- 
ments of his estate, and to give a divine, 
and therefore most satisfactory, title along 
with them—-a great convenience to a man 
who had neither power, wit, nor will to 
keep the property in his own hands. So 
the Dirks of Holland get a deed from 
Charles the Simple, and although the 
grace of God does not prevent the royal 
grantor himself from dying a miserable, 
discrowned captive, the conveyance to 
Dirk is none the less hallowed by mighty 
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Hore DE VILLE AND PART OF THE GRANDE P ace, Brussecs.—After the lithograph by Samuel Prout 
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fiat. So the Roberts and Guys, the Johns 
and Baldwins, become sovereigns in Hai- 
nault, Brabant, Flanders, and other little 
districts, affecting supernatural sanction 
for the authority which their good swords 
have won and are ever ready to maintain. 
Thus organized, the force of iron asserts 
and exerts itself. Duke, count, seignior 
and vassal, knight and squire, master and 
man, swarm and struggle amain—a wild, 
chaotic, sanguinary scene. Here bishop 
and baron contend, centuries long, mur- 
dering human creatures by ten thou- 
sands for an acre or two of swampy pas- 
ture; there doughty families, hugging old 
musty quarrels to their heart, buffet each 
other from generation to generation. Thus 
they go on, raging and wrestling among 
themselves, with all the world, shrieking 
insane war-cries which no human soul 
ever understood—red caps and black, white 
hoods and gray, Hooks and Kabbeljaws, 
dealing destruction, building castles and 
burning them, tilting at tourneys, steal- 
ing bullocks, roasting Jews, robbing the 
highways, crusading,—now upon Syrian 
sands against paynim dogs, now in Frisian 
quagmires against Albigenses, Stedingers, 
and other heretics,—plunging about in 
blood and fire, repenting at idle times, and 
paying their passage through purgatory 
with large slices of ill-gotten gains placed 
in the ever-extended dead hand of the 
Church; acting, on the whole, according 
to their kind, and so getting themselves 
civilized or exterminated, it matters little 
which. Thus they play their part, those 
energetic men-at-arms; and thus one great 
force, the force of iron, spins and expands 
itself, century after century, helping on, 
as it whirls, the great progress of society 
toward its goal, wherever that may be. 
“Another force—the force clerical, the 


power of clerks—arises; the might of 


educated mind measuring itself against 
brute violence; a force embodied, as often 
before, as priestcraft—the strength of 
priests, ‘craft’ meaning simply strength 


in our old mother-tongue. This great 
force, too, develops itself variously, being 
sometimes beneficent, sometimes malig- 
nant. Priesthood works out its task age 
after age: now smoothing penitent death- 
beds, consecrating graves, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, incarnating 
the Christian precepts in an age of rapine 
and homicide, doing a thousand deeds of 
love and charity among the obscure and 
forsaken—deeds of which there shall never 
be human chronicle, but a leaf or two, per- 
haps, in the recording angel’s book; hiving 
precious honey from the few flowers of 
gentle art which bloom upon a_ howling 
wilderness; holding up the light of science 
over a stormy sea; treasuring in convents 
and crypts the few fossils of antique learn- 
ing which become visible, as the extinct 
megatherium of an elder world reappears 
after the Gothic deluge: and now careering 
in helm and hauberk with the other ruf- 
fians, bandying blows in the thickest of 
the fight, blasting with bell, book, and 
candle its trembling enemies, while sover- 
eigns, at the head of armies, grovel in the 


dust and offer abject submission for the 
kiss of peace; exercising the same conjury 
over ignorant baron and cowardly hind; 
making the fiction of apostolic authority 
to bind and loose as prolific in acres as 
the other divine right to have and hold. 


Thus the force of cultivated intellect, 
wielded by a chosen few and sanctioned by 
supernatural authority, becomes as potent 
as the sword. 

“A third force, developing itself more 
slowly, becomes even more potent than 
the rest: the power of gold. Even iron 
yields to the more ductile metal. The 
importance of municipalities enriched by 
trade begins to be felt. Commerce, the 
mother of Netherland freedom, and even- 
tually its destroyer,—even as in all 
human history the vivifying becomes after- 
ward the dissolving principle,—commerce 
changes insensibly and miraculously the 
aspect of society. Clusters of hovels 
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become towered cities; the green and 
gilded hanse of commercial republicanism 
coils itself around the decaying trunk of 
feudal despotism. Cities leagued with 
cities throughout and beyond Christen- 
dom—empire within empire—bind them- 
selves closer and closer in the electric 
chain of human sympathy, and grow 
stronger and stronger by mutual support. 
Fishermen and river raftsmen become 
ocean adventurers and merchant princes. 
Commerce plucks up half-drowned Hol- 
land by the locks and pours gold into her 
lap. Gold wrests power from iron. Needy 
Flemish weavers become mighty manu- 
facturers. Armies of workmen, fifty thou- 
sand strong, tramp through the swarming 
streets. Silk-makers, clothiers, brewers, 
become the gossips of kings, lend their 
royal gossips vast sums, and burn the 
royal notes of hand in fires of cinnamon- 
wood. Wealth brings strength, strength 
confidence. Learning to handle crossbow 
and dagger, the burghers fear less the 
baronial sword, finding that their own 
will cut as well, seeing that great armies— 
flowers of chivalry—can ride away before 
them fast enough at battles of spurs and 
other encounters. Sudden riches beget 
insolence, tumults, civic broils. Inter- 
necine quarrels, horrible tumults, stain the 
streets with blood. But education lifts 
the citizens more and more out of the 
original slough. They learn to tremble as 
little at priestcraft as at swordcraft, having 
acquired something of each. Gold in the 
end, unsanctioned by right divine, weighs 
up the other forces, supernatural as they 
are. And so, struggling along their ap- 
pointed path, making cloth, making 
money, making treaties with great king- 
doms, making war by land and sea, ring- 
ing great bells, waving great banners, they, 
too,—these insolent, boisterous burghers, 

accomplish their work.” What a pic- 
ture of Belgium in the making! 

Erasmus, the Hollander, 
claimed that no town 


once pro- 


in all Christen- 
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dom was to be compared with Ghent “for 
size, power, political constitution, and for 
culture of its inhabitants,” and history 
records that at the moment when Charles 
V entered its gates, there to pronounce 
one of the most ignoble sentences ever 
meted out by an apostle of the divine 
right to his subjects, the city found no 
difficulty in providing accommodations for 
no less than sixty thousand strangers with 
their fifteen thousand horses. 

At Antwerp, in the middle ages, says 
Motley, five thousand merchants daily 
met together, while in the capacious river 
Scheldt two thousand five hundred ships 
might often be seen at once, no less than 
five hundred craft frequently making 
their daily entrance or departure. To 
Louvain there annually came some four 
thousand students, for the University, 
comprising more than forty colleges, was 
one of the world’s centers of learning. The 
books and manuscripts stored in_ its 
library comprised one of the great treasure- 
houses of scholarship. 

Bruges, for decades, was the financial 
center of northwestern Europe, and its 
commerce outstripped that of both Venice 
and Genoa. Ypres was once a city of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Yet, in spite of this mighty commerce, 
the civic enterprise of that day did not 
assume the form of great industrial devel- 
opment along the lines of that rivalry 
which is today the hope and the despair 
of students of city planning. Rather was 
it made manifest in a competition based 
essentially upon an architectural expres- 
sion of the culture and splendor of the 
moment. The cathedrals at Antwerp and 
Ghent, the Belfry of Bruges, the cloth- 
hall of Ypres, the Hotels-de-Ville of Brus- 
sels, Bruges, Ghent, and Louvain, and, 
perhaps above all, the town houses of the 
wealthy citizens, are examples of the 
translation, into terms of stone and wood 
and brick, of the spirit of that tireless 
industry and ceaseless strife for greater 
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freedom of thought and expression which 
were Belgium’s magnificent contribution 
to art and to education. 

Think of the moment when at least 
fifty thousand enrolled craftsmen, skilled 
to a degree which has perhaps never been 
surpassed, and practising some forty or 
fifty recognized trades, carried on their 
work in Ghent. Modern critics frequently 
charge them with having practised tyran- 
nical and monopolistic control of labor, but, 
admitting the charge to be all or partially 
true, the result, in terms of work, was the 
foundation of Flemish art. And it would 
be strange indeed if these ardent lovers of 
freedom in all forms had failed to sow the 
seeds of the great struggle of the future 
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between capital and labor. 
of freedom was at the flood. 

Such was Belgium in the making, and 
perhaps no country in Europe has so suc- 
cessfully preserved the traditions of its 
ancient artists and craftsmen as has this 
tiny nation. But it is ill-fitted to bear 
the burden which has been laid upon it 
by the invasion of its territory, the de- 
struction of its towns and villages, the 
ruthless waste of its fields, the loss of 
its youth, and the murder of its citizens. 
The world’s sympathy goes out to Bel- 
gium, and it is devoutly be hoped 
that the world’s help will speedily follow 
after. Its dauntless spirit is worthy of 
more than a word. 
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“Practice as American Institute Architect 


AN AMUSING CASE WHICH CAME TO THE ATTENTION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRACTICE 


OT long ago a member of the Insti- 
tute forwarded to the chairman of 
the Committee on Practice what 

would appear to have been a circular let- 
ter addressed at random, and bearing the 
imprint of one who termed himself an 
architect. In corroboration of the assump- 
tion, and as a means of impressing his 
qualifications, his letter-head bore the 
legend, ‘‘Practice as American Institute 
Architect.”” Other members of the Insti- 
tute may have received one of these singu- 
lar communications, although but one has 
so far been brought to the attention of its 
officers. 

In answer to an inquiry as to his source 
of authority for the use of the legend, the 
following letter was received: 


“Your letter of the 3d instant received yester- 
day. In answer to your inquiry requesting an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the printed note on my letter- 
head, viz., ‘Practice as American Institute Architect,’ 
the purpose of this notice was to inform persons 
that I intended to conform and comply with the 
exemplary standards established by the American 
Institute of Architects, and not to signify, as the 
meaning of your letter implies, ‘A Member of the 
Institute.’ 

“If the printed notice referred to has been mis- 
interpreted, or is not in strict accordance with the 
A. 1. A. regulations, | will have it removed immedi- 
ately, as it was done to make known, observe, and 
maintain the standards in practice. 

“As I am totally unaware of any infraction that 
the notice herein referred to could have caused, will 
you please send me a copy of the A. I. A. Constitu- 
tion and Laws, as I respect and protect all such 
matters. 

“I respectfully request and trust that this 
explanation will be received by you, and considered 
with the sincerity and fidelity meant by this letter. 

“Thanking you, etc., —— 

“N. B. During 189-, while practising in ; 
| received a communication from the American 
Institute of Architects, voluntary stating that | was 
privileged to membership; as I believe that I have 





always adhered to the ‘Institute’s Constitutions,’ 
that I have known of and not deviated nor deterior- 
ated since then, will you please send me a statement 
of the requisites of membership?” 


Further correspondence then developed 
the following letter 


“Accept my thanks for your letter of the -—, 
inclosing a copy of the A. I. A. Constitution and 
Laws, received this p. mM. 

“I have read these carefully and have not found 
an article relating to the matter to which your letters 
of the and refer. I also notice that 
the note upon the letter-head was evidently one of 
a misprinted lot, which was instructed to be and read, 
‘Practice According to Regulations of American 
Institute of Architects.’ Several of these were used 
unknowingly some time ago, which at the time 
escaped my attention. 

“As my office is and has been closed for several 
years, . . . . please address communication to 
my rooms, Respectfully.” 


While one might accept the use of the 
misprinted (?) stationery as an inadver- 
tence (an act which is, of course, amenable 
to the law and not to the Constitution of 
the Institute), the statement in the last 
paragraph of the letter does not coincide 
with the impression which the original 
letter-head and contents were intended to 
convey in this sentence: “This office is, 
and has been during the past 18 years espe- 
cially equipped to prepare attractive and 
artistically designed competitive plans.’ 
Inasmuch as that letter also referred to a 
desire on the part of the writer to form an 
“Associate Architect,” according to a “Co- 
operative Equitable Agreement,” one is 
inclined to question whether the intent of 
the legend was as much to proclaim the 
exemplary standards of the Institute as to 
profit from them in a questionable manner. 
Still, simple honesty sometimes gets itself 
into bewildering predicaments. 
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SAN FERNANDO 


The Work of the Landmarks Club of 


Southern California 
By ARTHUR BURNETT BENTON, F.A.I.A. 


HE Landmarks Club was organized, 
in 1895, for the purpose of “Pre- 
serving from further decay and 

vandalism the ancient missions of South- 
ern California, and to safeguard and con- 
serve other historic monuments, relics and 
landmarks of that section.” Mr. Charles 
F. Lummis, editor of “The Land of Sun- 
shine,” founded the club, and contin- 
uedly has been its president. Its appeal 
for members met ready response, and some 
of the ablest men and women of the South- 
west were found willing to serve on its 
directory and its advisory board. Of its 
seven directors, the president was an 
archeologist experienced in Smithsonian 
and university exploration work, also a 
distinguished author; its treasurer, a 
leading banker; its legal advisor, an 





attorney of high standing; its woman 
member, a popular club-woman and 


author. The official representative of the 
Church was the Ven. Fr. J. Adam, Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, a native of Spain whose work 
in California began while Indian congre- 
gations still met in the Missions, Indian 
choirs sang and played their violins and 
flutes in the galleries, and a considerable 
remnant of the ancient furniture and 
decorations was extant. The secretary, 
who writes this article, and the other 
director, Mr. Sumner P. Hunt, were mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The advisory board comprised 
twenty-five men and women of distinction. 

The character of its organizers com- 
manded the confidence and coéperation 
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of the public. Annual membership dues 
were one dollar; many gave more, and 
some subscriptions reached well into the 
hundreds. Lists of subscriptions were 
published in the “Land of Sunshine,” 
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which devoted a full page of each issue to 
the interests of the club. As it was a 
journal of extensive circulation, devoting 
itself especially to California and the West, 
this publicity, without cost to the club, 
was a large factor in its success. Generous 
press notices were given by Pacific Coast 
and eastern journals, indicating wide- 
spread interest in the project. It is remark- 
able from what distant places subscrip- 
tions were received. | recall one from New 
Zealand, while letters commendatory came 
from all parts of the United States and 
many from abroad. Subscriptions were 
not always of money; large discounts on 
building materials, reduced railway rates 
on freight and workmen’s transportation 
and service in labor and teaming, being 
received and credited at their market value. 
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Women’s clubs, ‘“‘Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters,” the D. A. R. and other organiza- 
tions, arranged “Landmarks Club”’ recep- 
tions, mission excursions and_ barbecues, 
which led many to visit isolated ruins, and 


—San FERNANDO 


familiarized them with the work the club 
was attempting. 

Our organization proved economical 
and effective. There were no salaries, and 
light expenses. A large number of club 
receipt books were given to members, who 
reported collections each month. The 
directors appointed the president and the 
two consulting architects an executive 
committee, to handle all constructional 
and field work; and, in order to determine 
where the greatest need for immediate 
repairs existed, we visited and carefully 
inspected the missions. The conditions 
found at several of the largest of these 
were such that it was evident that exten- 
sive repairs must be made before another 
winter’s rains, in order to avert great and 
irreparable further ruin. The buildings 
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were so large and of such obsolete materials 
that this extreme urgency was a discour- 
aging handicap in planning our work. 
It was our purpose to make all repairs in 
the spirit and, as much as possible, with 
the materials of the original builders, and 
to retain In its present appearance all that 
could with safety be retained. The miser- 
able condition to which neglect and van- 
dalism had brought these, the greatest 
architectural landmarks in our whole 
country, may be seen by a study of the 
illustrations to this article. An intimate 
knowledge of their peculiarities of con- 
struction, however, is necessary to an 
intelligent conception of the swiftness with 
which almost total ruin may overwhelm 
these buildings, which have until now suc- 
cessfully resisted the assaults of the rains 


and earthquakes of more than a century. 
The chief inherent weakness in mission 
construction was the roof-framing. This 
is exhibited in the views of the interiors of 
San Fernando and Pala churches, the pil- 
lars in the latter being a modern attempt 
to correct this weakness. I recall no 
example of good truss construction in the 
missions bearing evidence of antiquity. 
Pala shows the most primitive, and San 
Fernando a frequent type of roof. In 
both there is the absence of adequate 
securing of rafters to tie-beams; the lower 
ends of the former extended over the 
walls to form eaves, generally anchored 
only by masonry or adobe filling between 
them, and bound to the ridge-poles with 
thongs of rawhide, which, used green, in 
drying developed extraordinary binding 
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strength and durability. Ridges were 
carried by struts resting on centers of 
ceiling-beams. Even with this construc- 
tion, the enormous weight of the roof tiles 
was successfully sustained until rot or the 
ravages of worms weakened some prin- 
cipal timber, whose failure frequently 
wrecked an entire roof-bay. 
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could most effectively attack and under- 
mine them. Even walls of stone masonry, 
being usually of sandstone, suffered greatly 
in their lower courses, when the failure of 
roofs exposed their foundations to the 
action of ground water. 

From some buildings, as the church at 
San Fernando, all tiles had been removed. 
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The common material of walls is adobe, 
formed into large bricks, reinforced with 
straw and sun-dried. This material will 
last indefinitely when protected from 
moisture, but, unless the adobe clay is of 
unusual tenacity, readily disintegrates on 
exposure. The shock of falling roofs fre- 
quently badly damaged the walls, and 
their debris, thrown loosely against their 
bases, caught and confined water where it 


San JUAN CAPISTRANO 


A frequent condition of roofs is shown in 
the view of San Juan Capistrano kitchen. 
The deplorable condition of these missions 
was due to causes so interwoven with the 
history of California since the “Seculariza- 
tion Edict” of 1832, by which the missions 
lost their lands and the Indian populations 
were scattered, as to make too long a 
story for this article. This edict so weak- 
ened their organization that, after the 
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purchase of California, American “squat- 
ters” took possession of several; and, by 
the time the Church had regained title 
through the courts, conditions had greatly 
changed with the Mexican and Indian 
congregations, so that those establish- 
ments not in the larger towns had neither 
support nor occupation left them. In 
most, a small chapel was maintained in 
some corner of the vast ruins, with a room 
or two for the residence of the padre, and 
the rest of the place was leased for hay or 


tearing down and carting away of a third 
of the brick-arched cloister of the great 
patio of San Juan Capistrano for the pit- 
tance of fifty cents per load. Much destruc- 
tion was the work of ‘“‘treasure hunters,” 
who searched possible hiding-places with 
picks and bars. It is charged that soldiers 
quartered in the missions used statues of 
the saints as targets, and it is certain that 
the old books of their libraries were in 
some instances pitched out-of-doors to be 
carried off or to rot, and this not many 
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grain-storage or like uses, which, originally 
confined to the outbuildings, for which, 
in fact, these had been built, now usurped 
the monasteries and finally the churches, 
much to their detriment, while several of 
the missions remained private holdings 
and were stripped of everything available 
for use in ranch buildings. I recall that we 
recovered, by purchase, many tiles cover- 
ing pig-pens and cattle-sheds. 

Padres in charge, strangely indiffer- 
ent to their trust, sometimes permitted 
all sorts of vandalism. One allowed the 


years ago. With so little protection or 
esteem accorded them, it is proof of the 
solidity of the mission buildings that so 
much is left for us to conserve. They have 
suffered not only from neglect and van- 
dalism, but from “restorations” at the 
hands of their friends, of a character 
destructive of the architectural details and 
decorations of chief value in such historic 
monuments. An example is the stone 
church at Carmel-by-the-Sea, where a 
high pitched gable was extended above the 
ancient pediment, obstructing the towers 
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and destroying the proportions of one of 
the most charming of our landmarks. 

In those missions still in use as churches 
and monasteries, modern work, frequently 
of poor design, is put in place of the old, 
as repairs become necessary. For hand- 
made doors and shutters, cheap millwork 
is substituted; roofs, as tiling fails, are 
mended with corrugated iron, and hewn- 
board ceilings are covered with common 
woodwork. It was inevitable that some 
of the padres, in trying to conduct church 
and school work, with little architectural 
knowledge and meager financial resources, 
should have a keener realization of the 
inconveniences of their vast crumbling 
and antiquated buildings, which they must 
share with bats and owls, than of their 
historical and architectural value. It is 
natural that but few clergy or laity should 
in this day rightly comprehend or fully 
appreciate the ideals and aspirations of 
Franciscan missionaries of the later 
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eighteenth century, of which this architec- 
ture was the visible expression; but it is 
strange that the immense commercial value 
of these antiquities to a section bidding for 
the tourist and traveler in search of pleas- 
ure should so long fail of proper appraisal. 
Much of the seeming indifference of the 
public probably was due to inadequate 
realization of how rapidly the deteriora- 
tion of the missions was progressing after 
many years of slow decay. 

When the Landmarks Club advertised 
the need for and offered a_ practicable 
plan of action, it met with general approval 
and financial support, until war with 
Spain was declared, when, for no apparent 
reason save that all things having a Spanish 
flavor were unpopular, without active 
opposition developing, contributions de- 
creased to sums sufficient only for main- 
tenance of repairs already made. By the 
time the war had ended, the health of our 
president had become impaired and three 











of the Club’s directors had died, so that 
little restoration work has since been done. 
The work accomplished by the club has 
proved lasting, and has fully justified the 
doing. Its officers and members have kept 
alive a degree of interest in this conserva- 
tion project that now promises to revive 
into even a more vigorous life than it had 
at any time in the past. The Roman 
Catholic Church, in whose bishops is 
vested title to the missions, is in much 
better condition to aid financially than 
eighteen years ago, although then it gave 
largely to the work. The community also 
is now more appreciative of the immense 
value to the state and nation of the mis- 
sions, and I believe is ready to support a 
comprehensive plan for their conserva- 
tion, now nearly matured. 

The interest manifested by past presi- 
dents of the Institute, William S. Eames 
and Irving K. Pond, on their visits to 
California, and the prominence given to 
the consideration of the history and pre- 
sent status of the missions at the San 
Francisco meeting of the Institute, gave 
much encouragement to the movement. 
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A chief difficulty attendant on the repairs 
was the securing of competent foremen to 
be in constant charge of the works. If 
padres of the church have often failed to 
appreciate the importance attaching to 
details of construction, materials, and 
ornamentation in archeological relics, it 
was not to be expected that many work- 
men would be able to discriminate between 
what to preserve and what to reject, and 
the most vigilant and intelligent of super- 
vision was imperative. Fortunately the 
superintendents selected did prove com- 
petent, and, being men of genuine senti- 
ment as well as good builders, as few mis- 
takes were made as could in reason be 
expected, when the extent of the repairs 
involved, the haste which must be em- 
ployed in making them, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulties involved in the pro- 
curing of materials resembling those used 
by the original builders of the missions, 
are considered. The most severe criticisms 
of the repair works came from a few artists 
who made bitter complaint that “‘all pic- 
turesqueness was destroyed” by relaying 
tiles to stop the holes in the roofs, where 
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beams were rotting from exposure to fog 
and rain, and the repairing of tottering 
walls and arches, unmindful of, or incapa- 
ble of comprehending, the sure and swift 
destruction overtaking them, which noth- 
ing but these “iconoclastic” repairs could 
long avert. I suppose the comparative 
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difference in 
weather of stone and brick masonry and 
sun-dried mud, when unprotected, or the 
office of the disappearing mortar in piers 
and arcades, would not naturally occur to 
such artists. 

While repairs were made 
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PLAN DE LA Ex Mission DE SAN DiEGO 
From an old Spanish drawing loaned by Fr. Theodore Arentz, O.F.M. 
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Drawn by Arthur B. Benton, F.A.I.A. 
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other of the missions, the greater part of 
the work of the club was done at missions 
San Diego, Pala (an outpost of San Luis 
Rey), San Juan Capistrano, and San 
Fernando. 

The underpinning of foundations and 
strengthening of weak walls at San Diego 
have preserved it in nearly the condition 
it was when that work was finished, under 
the immediate direction of W. S. Hebbard, 
F.A.I.A., a resident of San Diego. 

At the time the Landmarks Club 
began its work, the ownership of the inter- 
esting chapel at Pala, whose quaint belfry 
is unique in California mission architec- 
ture, had passed from the church, and its 
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rafters were worm-eaten poles of great 
age, many of which were sagging and others 
bookie, and the tiles very large and 
heavy, this was a serious matter indeed for 
a community so poor as that of Pala, 
whose population was largely composed of 
Indians, many of whom were at that time 
living in wattled huts of willow branches, 
with thatched roofs. When these poor 
people were told that the club would help 
them to make their church good again, 
they promised to give of their labor most 
generously; and one of the pleasant recol- 
lections I retain is the zeal and faithful- 
ness with which they fulfilled their prom- 
ises. As the price was within its means, 





ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL.—PALA 


condition was so ruinous that it could not 
be considered safe for worshippers. On 
our first visit, the representatives of the 
club were sorrowfully informed that the 
padre at San Luis Rey had said that there 
could be no more Mass at Pala until the 
roof was made tight enough to exclude 
the bats and owls that nightly roosted on 
the beams over the chancel. As the 





the chapel, campanile, and campo Santa 
were purchased by the club, repairs made, 
and the property deeded back to the 
church, and it is now in use as a church by 
a congregation including many Indians, as 
there is a government reservation at 
Pala. The interior view shows supports 
placed under the tie-beams. These were 
modern and were removed, heavy round 
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iron stirrups being used to tie the beams 
to corresponding rafters. This concession 
to modern building practice the consul- 
ting architects considered justifiable, as the 
old padres would doubtless have gladly 
used trusses has they known their prin- 
ciples, and to have replaced the tie-beams 
with others heavy enough to safely carry 
the center struts would have sacrificed 


much ancient work. The Pala chapel 
seems never to have had a ceiling, as do 
most mission churches. Its statues, fres- 
coes, and balusters are characteristic of 
the more primitive of the early churches. 

The ruins at San Juan Capistrano are 
among the finest of the relics of the mis- 
sions. The stone church, with its vaulted 
roof, completed in 1806 and wrecked by 
an earthquake in 1812, is shown by what 
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remains to have been a_ remarkable 
achievement. A large part of its fabric 
which the earthquake spared was blown 
down with gunpowder, in an attempt to 
clear the site for a modern church build- 
ing, which project was carried no further. 
In the illustration may been seen the con- 
crete base with which the club strength- 
ened the crumbling pier of the chancel 





CHAPEL AT PALa 


arch. Tie-rods were placed under the 
chancel, and sacristy roof vaults also. A 
great area of roofs in the condition of that 
about the large latticed chimney of the 
kitchen was removed, sound rafters 
inserted, and the tiles relaid. To safeguard 
these hoary tiles, each one was lifted from 
its bed and again placed in the finished 
roof by Judge Richard Egan, a director 
of the Southern California Railway, and 
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a resident of San Juan Capistrano for 
fifty years, to whose efforts the preserva- 
tion of what remains of the mission is 
largely due. The illustration showing the 
re-roofed cloister of this mission will serve 
to indicate the character of the repairs. 
It may be noted that masonry piers were 
not replastered; that pointing of mortar 
joints was not overdone; adobe walls were 
not replastered where not exposed to rain 
erosion. The cloister roofs were originally 
covered with natural asphalt from local 
deposits, and asphalt and gravel were 
used to repair them. 

As the resident padre now at San Juan 
Capistrano is a true antiquarian, all that 
is done while he is in charge will be in the 
best spirit. His congregation is growing 
and I have prepared, at the Bishop’s 
request, drawings for the restoration of 
the ancient adobe building known as “Fr. 
Serra’s Church.” Its interior is an excel- 
lent example of the very early work at 
the missions. 

At San Fernando mission, the club 
re-roofed the monastery with tile found 
scattered about the place. Some of these 
are very large and heavy, even measuring 
three feet in length. This building covers 
an area seventy by two hundred and fifty 
feet. It has for years been used as a hay 
and grain warehouse. In the illustration 
can be seen evidence that the roof of the 
cloister was flat, as originally built. The 
church at San Fernando was one of the 
finest of the adobe buildings, most of the 
other larger churches being of stone or 
brick masonry. It might well last a cen- 
tury or so longer if it were repaired and 
given reasonable care. It has suffered 
greatly from depredations of “treasure- 
seekers.” It has been roofed with “shakes” 
by the club, but this light material suffers 
frequent breaches from the wind, and 
was intended as a temporary expedient 
only. 

While the Landmarks Club, as an 


organization, has not recently been very 
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active, the works accomplished by it have 
made possible, for the future, other greater 
works of restoration, as well as those of 
preservation. 

The most ambitious plan for restora- 
tion work yet attempted is that for the 
rebuilding of the church and one wing of 
the monastery of mission San Diego de 
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Alcala. A fund of fifty thousand dollars 
is to be raised, if the plans of the special 
commission for this work do not mis- 
carry. San Diego was the first mission 
founded in Alta California, so it is very 
fitting that it should be the first of the 
ruined missions to be, in its most impor- 
tant members, restored. While its archi- 
tecture was not so elaborate and imposing 
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as that of several of the missions, it had great 
charm and individuality, and is altogether 
worthy of restoration. It is admirably 
located on a commanding site, and for- 
tunately still possesses a hundred acres 


STONE CHURCH AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 


or more of its ancient lands, on which 
remain many remnants of irrigation and 
other works of great interest; among them 
a subway leading by an easy grade from 
the church nave to the water-level of a 
well, and thence by another tunneled 
incline to the ground surface in the 
orchard. 

Before outlining plans for restoration 
work, I had trenches dug, which disclosed 
the wall foundations and tile pavements, 
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that have fortunately been safely hidden 
under the heaps of adobe from the fallen 
walls. This pioneer work has been done 
under the constant supervision of Archi- 
tect Robert Halley, Jr., of San Diego, who 
is deeply and intelligently interested in 
the project. 

A comparison of the illustrations of 
what remains of the mission with its plan 
as it existed in its prime will show how 
great ruin has overtaken it. The parts 
which it is proposed to restore in the 
immediate future are indicated on the 
plan by the blocked-in walls, and comprise 
the church and the front wing of the mon- 
astery. The drawing made by Colonel 
Coutts, U. S. A., when the mission was 
occupied as barracks by United States 
troops, shows it as it was in 1846. For- 
tunately the front wall of the church, the 
chief architectural feature of the group of 
buildings, remains practically as it was 
when the church was built. The window- 
head has been squared, but its arched 
head remains above the inserted lintel, 
which will be removed. This gable wall 
is six feet in thickness, its facing of burnt- 
clay Roman brick backed with adobe 
brick, and in such good preservation that 
very little pointing or other repairs will be 
necessary. The extremely massive trian- 
gular buttresses flanking the entrance give 
great dignity to the approach. They are 
constructed of burnt-clay brick, and their 
flat roofs are of tile overlaid with cement. 
The base of the tower is of peculiar con- 
struction, a solid mass of adobe in which 
are incorporated many stone boulders, 
now exposed by the falling of the 
plaster facing. The ornamental work 
about the door is of interesting, although 
rude type of design. The curves and 
mouldings of the gable, on the contrary, 
are of an elegance that could hardly 
occur without careful study by a skilled 
designer. 

The personnel of the commission for 
the restoration of this mission of San 











Diego, of which Edward T. Lannon, of 
San Diego, is secretary, is such as will 
command the largest measure of public 
confidence; so that this, the most impor- 
tant project yet attempted for the restora- 
tion of these California landmarks, will 
doubtless receive prompt and generous 
support, not only locally, but, as has the 


work of the Landmarks Club, from all 
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PRESENT ConDITION OF SAN DiEGO Mission 


sections of the country. It is certain that 
if these monuments, so unique, so his- 
torically important, and of such excep- 
tional architectural merit, are left to lapse 
into further ruin, it will be for California 
and the nation at large so monumental a 
blunder that posterity will find it difficult 
either to understand or to palliate such a 
neglect. 



































































































The Evolution of Architectural Orna- 


ment. By G. A. T. Middleton. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00. 

The particular feature that distinguishes Mr. 
Middleton’s book from a history of ornamental styles 
is the classification of the different types of ornament 
that has been followed. 

The author’s main divisions are three: 

1. Ornament with a foliage basis. 

2. Ornament with a human or animal basis. 

3. Ornament with a linear basis. 

The salient characteristics of these divisions have 
been so obvious to architects for past generations 
that some unusually effective arrangement of familiar 
material, or the introduction of exceptional new 
material, was necessary to justify the advent of a 
new book in so well known a field. 

The book fails to meet either of the above re- 
quirements. Its illustrations, while profuse, are, as 
a rule, small, lacking in distinction, and, in so far as 
the sketches are concerned, possess little artistic 
merit; they, further, are so arranged that they fail 
either to come opposite the text concerning them or 
to occur in sequence. Although there is much infor- 
mation and comment of interest, there is no new 
material of sufficient value to require special notice. 

The relation between the successive chapters is 
not well established, the text on the whole being 
more suggestive of comments on a series of lantern- 
slide lectures, than of a sustained analysis of the 
different types of ornament. 

In justice to the author it should be said that the 
task of arranging illustrations to correspond to the 
text is one of great difficulty, but it would appear 
that a greater discrimination in the selection of the 
illustrations might have been followed to advantage. 

WiLtiAM Emerson (M.) 


Practical Town Planning. By J.S. Nettlefold. 
The St. Catharine Press, London, 1914. 2s. net. 

The subject of Town Planning is so closely inter- 
woven with our social and economic life, and the 
methods applied to the building of cities and towns 
are so inseparably dependent upon the physical 
needs of the people, that the qualifications of a 
town planner are constantly broadening and 
demanding intensive specialization. 

The most momentous problem before the town 
planners of this day is the cost factor in the com- 
prehensive carrying out of the plans. In this respect 
“Practical Town Planning” is more worthy of 
consideration than any book so far published. The 
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hitherto neglected or misunderstood subjects of 
taxation, intensity of land use, cost differences 
between proper community planning and the older 
methods, are discussed with a frankness and sim- 
plicity of expression that will make the book popu- 
lar, not only as a text-book, but will influence 
public opinion in this country and abroad in favor 
of the common-sense methods so essential to the 
application of human principles to community 
building. 

The scope of this work may best be shown by a 
summary of the eight chapters. 

Chapter I explains how to increase the supply 
of building land by opening up cheap land, while 
at the same time protecting it against land sweating. 

Chapter II explains the site value now carried 
by a typical small house, that is the house renting 
for 6s.6d. ($1.50) weekly, and now being built in the 
suburbs of large English towns. It then explains how 
to provide for small-house property with reasonable 
amenities without exceeding this site value. 

Chapter III explains the various stages and steps 
in the preparation of a town-planning scheme. It 
also draws attention to what should be done and 
what avoided at each stage. 

Appendix V contains a model set of general pro- 
visions for town-planning schemes which are of too 
technical a nature to be placed in the body of the 
book. 

Chapter IV explains the savings to be effected 
for rate-payers, land-owners, builders, and tenants, 
if economical town-planning methods are adopted. 

Chapter V deals with various examples of town 
planning, in order to explain what should be done 
and what left undone. 

Chapter VI compares the progress made by pri- 
vate enterprise and public bodies in town planning 
and better housing. It also explains the causes of 
delay in execution of the work. 

Chapter VII suggests various amendments to 
existing legislation, also the new legislation and 
improved administration required to overcome the 
present very serious and unnecessary delay in the 
solution of this pressing problem. 

Chapter VIII deals with the relationship between 
town planning and city extension, and is respect- 
fully submitted for the consideration of parliamen- 
tary committees dealing with the rearrangement 
of administrative boundaries. 

The appendix deals with the more technical 
aspects of the subject, and is intended for use by 
town planners engaged in practical work. “‘Prac- 
tical Town Planning”’ is true to its title and, although 
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dealing with the subject from an English point of 
view, represents the most recent thought in the 
field, and should be in the hands not alone of town 
planners, but of all public officials and private 
citizens who are connected with the financing, 
administration, and construction of improvements 
relating to community building. 
Caro. ARONOVICI. 


First Annual Report of the Homestead 
Commission, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 1913. Public Document, No. 103. 

This is the first public document of its kind ever 
published in this country. The body of the report 
contains a clear statement of the means of provid- 
ing proper housing facilities for the wage-earners, 
and emphasizes, with a strong backing of facts, the 
necessity for state action in the solution of the 
housing problem. 

The program laid out by the commission is along 
the lines of modern experience, and should prove 
the beginning of a constructive movement for better 
housing in the Bay State, which would point the 
way for other estates. 

The appendix contains a mass of information, 
which should render this document a valuable book 
of reference on the subject of housing reform in 
various countries of the world. A second document 
published by this commission should contain an 
analysis of this extremely valuable information. 

Carot ARONOVICI. 


Through Routes for Chicago’s Steam 
Railroads. By George Ellsworth Hooker. 
Published by The Chicago City Club, 1914. 

This is a study issued by the Chicago City Club; 
the bookmaker’s art combined with the skill of the 
writer in proving the case. The numerous charts 
and maps render this report of very great value to 
transportation students. One of the most interesting 
features of this publication is the set of cartoons 
indicating the methods of travel necessitated by the 
various transit systems of the city of Chicago. 

The volume, while not encumbered by masses 
of statistical data, contains all the essential evidence 
required to prove the necessity for establishing a 
through-route system of steam railroads. The 
arguments presented are clear and without the 
handicap of technical discussion. 

There is little that one can say about the book 
except that its thesis is proved beyond a doubt, its 
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method is a model of simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness, and its makeup is by far the most at- 
tractive of any of the American publications deal- 
ing with transit problems. Caro. ARONOVICI. 


The Garden City. A Study in the Develop- 
ment of a Model Town. By C. B. Purdom. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
330 pages. 

This imposing volume will appeal more to the 
architect than to the town planner. Although the 
material contained in the book is of great value as a 
history of the garden city in England, a consider- 
able share of the information is already familiar to 
those interested in the subject. 

The limited experience of this country in the 
application of modern economic methods to com- 
munity building may be best appreciated by the 
study of the methods applied to the English garden 
city, which is fully and clearly stated in this 
volume. 

The illustrations, of which there are one hundred 
and forty, are well chosen, and should prove valuable 
to architects engaged in the construction of working- 
men’s homes. Caro. ARONOVICI. 


Modern Cities. Pollock and Morgan. 418 pages. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1914. 

Hitherto all study of municipal government in 
Europe centered about the administrative affairs 
as conducted under the laws of the various coun- 
tries in question. “Modern Cities,” while not in any 
large degree devoted to the treatment of new phases 
of municipal life, has the merit of having codrdinated 
city planning with city administration. That these 
two subjects are inseparably inter-related has been 
long recognized by students of city-planning prob- 
lems, but the authors of “‘Modern Cities” are the 
first clearly to define the inter-relation and point 
out where eflicient government depends upon 
efficient planning. 

The historical material contained in the book, 
which is interestingly written in the form of a 
travel chronicle, will be new to many American 
students, and will be found to explain many anoma- 
lies and conditions which have not been clearly 
understood before. 

The book should prove valuable to city officials, 
but its most potent appeal will be among the aver- 
age citizens, to whom it is bound to make clear the 
necessity for comprehensive planning. 

CaroL ARONOVICI. 
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Resume of Speech of Hon. William P. Borland, in Defence 


of the Washington ‘‘Alleys’’ 


Through the last earthly wish of the 
First Lady of the Land, the voice of the 
mothers of dead or dying children in the 
alleys of our National Capital is at last 
making itself heard in Congress. A bill 
for the abolition of the alleys, and the 
suppression of the high toll in human life 
and human decency that they exact has at 
last been enacted and has received the 
signature of the President. 

At its best, the bill is only a compromise 
and represents the spirit of discourage- 
ment that characterizes those who have 
undertaken to rehabilitate the good name 
of the city of Washington, and who have 
learned by bitter experience that the way 
of the reformer is paved with compromises, 
guarded by the angels of greed, and under- 
mined with the dangerous subterfuges 
of an insidious, well-paid, and smooth- 
tongued lobby. 

On September 14, Congressman Bor- 
land made a stirring address in the interest 
of this bill (H. R. 13219). He advocated 
the passage of the act as the first step in 
the direction of the abolition of the alley 
dwellings in Washington. In the course 
of his address he frankly admitted that 
he would rather vote for a more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching act prepared by 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. In the face of obstacles that 
have been placed in the way of this act, 
he felt, however, that it would at least 
partly meet the present serious situation. 

It is a sad commentary on our states- 
manship to admit that the compromise 
bill has been preferred to the one which 
actually places in the hands of the District 
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Bill 


of Columbia means for the abolition of 
living conditions that are a disgrace to 
American standards of living, and which 
maintain, in the very shadow of our great 
Capitol, the most murderous and hideous 
of human habitations. 

In support of his argument, Congress- 
man Borland cites the major part of an 
article by Richard B. Watrous, published 
in the Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects for July of this year, and 
points to the progress that Europe has 
made in the improvement of housing con- 
ditions through efforts that emanated from 
the governments of the various nations. 

The method of excess condemnation 
proceedings which Congressman Borland 
advocates has become one of the most 
forceful methods of procedure in_ the 
abolition of bad housing, and has proved a 
powerful instrument in the hands of cities 
in securing necessary improvements at 
the lowest possible cost and in the most 
equitable manner. 

The whole cost of the enterprise involv- 
ing the abolition of the slum alleys of 
Washington, even if paid for out of the 
treasury of the city or the Federal Govern- 
ment, is trifling compared to the loss in 
human life and the danger to which the 
whole population of the National Capital 
is exposed through the existence of these 
alleys in the city. 

It should not require the brilliant 
speeches of our statesmen nor the appeal 
of the great womanly spirit that all too 
briefly adorned the White House, to bring 
to the minds of our enlightened law- 
makers the need for radical improvements 
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in the present alley life of Washington. 
Let us hope that the bill, which was 
originally prepared and which meets the 
situation radically and efficiently, will 
ultimately be given consideration, and that 
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it will be placed upon the statute books 
as the first example of federal housing 
legislation, which will serve as a model to 
the whole United States in its far-reaching 
effects upon the housing of the people. 


German Housing Reform 


(Continued from the September issue) 


One of the most extensive efforts in the direc- 
tion of providing housing accommodations has 
been undertaken by the “Society of Federal, State, 
and Municipal Employees,” which has spent over 
40,000,000 marks in the construction of 2,496 homes. 
The compulsory insurance fund was the main 
source of financial support in this great enterprise. 


Municipal Building. 


Frankfort was among the first cities to be con- 
fronted by a problem of providing housing facilities 
for municipal employees. About three million marks 
were spent in the erection of a sufficient number of 
buildings to accommodate 356 families. The rental 
paid by these employees is sufficient to pay a divi- 
dend of 3% per cent aside from the cost of main- 
tenance. 

Munich, Strasburg, and other cities have been 
compelled to make similar provisions. In connec- 
tion with these municipal houses, codperative organi- 
zations have been formed, and mutual aid is one 
of the most important features of their activities. 

The suburb of Neuhof, near Strasburg, was built 
in 1910, or at least was started at that time, and was 
the result of the efforts of the municipality to afford 
housing accommodations for workers outside of the 
city, where land was cheap and whence transporta- 
tion was made possible by the building of a special 
line which takes only twenty-two minutes to reach 
the center of the city. 

In this enterprise the government of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Imperial Government, and the city 
guaranteed the necessary funds for the construc- 
tion of the homes. The city was made responsible 
for the interest on the lands secured. 

The organization back of the Neuhof suburb, 
although having a certain amount of freedom of 
self-administration, is under very strict supervision, 
and its important transactions must be sanctioned 
by the municipal council. 

The shares can be held by anyone at 200 marks, 
or $40, a share, and they can be paid off in small 
payments of 5 marks each. 

Both individual and multiple dwellings have 
been constructed, but the individual cannot own 
any of the property. 
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From the foregoing statement it is evident that 
only Ulm has made provisions for ownership of 
homes on the part of the workers occupying the 
municipal houses. All other cities, in their efforts 
to improve housing conditions, have failed to make 
it possible for anyone to acquire a home under the 
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advantages of the loan and tax privileges accorded 
by the federal, state, and municipal governments. 

As municipal government and municipal repre- 
sentation in the cities of Germany is still based 
upon a taxing classification of the people, it is barely 
possible that this failure to encourage ownership 
is due, at least in part, to a desire to hold the con- 
trol of the local governments in the hands of the 
few, and that for this reason ownership and conse- 
quently direct taxation is not encouraged. 
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Garden Cities 


The Deutsche Gartenstadtgesellschaft, which was 
organized in 1902, was the first definite effort in the 
direction of developing the garden city idea in Ger- 
many. It took this organization half a decade to 
decide upon a program, which is now being carried 
out in various parts of the empire. 

Since 1907 the Deutsche Gartenstadtgesellschaft 
has devoted much of its effort to the propaganda of 
ideas upon which garden cities should be built, and 
land speculation is being eliminated wherever this 
association Is exercising any influence. 

The first independent society for the building of 
a garden city was organized in 1908, and the result 
has been the building of Hellerau, near Dresden. 
We have frequently referred to this community in 
the columns of this journal, and photographs of the 
houses which have been attracting the attention of 
architects have been printed. 

In Nuremberg a similar organization has been 
formed and the state of Bavaria has assisted by pro- 
viding a subvention. In the case of Hellerau, how- 
ever, the only assist..nce from the government was 
in shape of road construction and proper transit 
facilities. 

With the possible exception of Hellerau, it must 
be said of the German garden cities that, while they 
meet a need for the housing of people, they are 
not effective as a solution for the housing of wage- 
sarners, because the rentals are too high, and the 
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houses are of a much better grade than would be 
required by people of moderate means. 


Conclusion. 


As one surveys the field of housing reform in 
Germany, two important lines of activity stand out: 
First, the availability of land made possible by 
municipal ownership and the low ground rents 
charged, and, second, the financial assistance given 
by the state, federal, and municipal governments, as 
well as the exemptions from taxation for definite 
periods of time. 

These methods are worthy of imitation in this 
country. Our housing and tenement problems are 
land problems, and congestion as well as the poor 
housing accommodations are due to speculative 
building and extensive landlordism, which are made 
necessary by the difficulty to secure loans for 
individual home-building. 

From the point of view of permanent citizenship, 
and the advantages that come from a spreading of 
the population over large areas instead of concen- 
trating them upon small areas, the work so far done 
by German housing reform is a failure. The German 
cities are tenement cities. In this country there is 
still room for the development of a great democracy. 
Through favorable legislation, we could house the 
people in individual and privately owned homes, 
which tn health and comfort as well as artistic 
quality would surpass the paternalistic efforts of 
the German empire. 


Institute Business 


Executive Committee Meeting 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
at New York, on September 23. Present, President 
Sturgis, 1st Vice-President Kimball, Secretary Boyd, 
Treasurer Mauran, Mr. Fenner, and 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent Baldwin, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Publications. 
nine A. M. 


The meeting was called to order at 


The Executive Secretary read a cablegram from 
Owen Fleming, H. A. |. A., of London, asking the 
Institute to take action looking to the preservation 
of historic monuments in the field of the present 
European war. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Conservation of Natural 
Resources and Historic Monuments had addressed 
a communication to the Secretary of State. 

After full discussion of the whole matter, having in 
mind the request of the President of the United 


States for the observation of strict neutrality on the 
part of all citizens of the United States, it was voted 
that the President should address a letter to the 
President of the United States, which is properly 
withheld from publication. 

The meeting then took up the question of the 
resignation of the Secretary, who, by reason of ill 
health, had found it impossible to continue his duties. 

In order to relieve the Secretary, it was voted 
that the resignation be held tn abeyance, and that a 
Secretary pro tem be appointed, his term of office to 
cease at such time as the Board of Directors may 
determine. 

The Secretary is to take a much-needed rest, with 
the thanks of the Board for his devoted work and 
with the wish of every member of the Board that 
his restoration to health may be complete and speedy. 

To meet this temporary condition it is requested 
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that all communications be addressed to “The Secre- 
tary of the Institute,” The Octagon, Washington. 

On motion duly made and seconded, Mr. Burt 
L. Fenner was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

In the retirement of C. H. Whitaker from the 
Acting Executive Secretaryship of the Institute, on 
completion of his extremely difficult and remarkably 
successful reorganization of the business office of the 
Institute at The Octagon, the Executive Committee 
unanimously passed the following resolution: 

Resolved; that the Executive Committee records 
its approval and entire satisfaction at the manner in 
which the duties of the Acting Executive Secretary 
have been conducted from the creation of that office 
to the present time, by C. H. Whitaker, who now 
retires, to devote his undivided energies to the editor- 
ship of the Journal. 

On motion duly made and seconded, Mr. E. C. 
Kemper was appointed Acting Executive Secretary 
of the Institute, the appointment to take effect on 
October first next. 

The President appointed John M. Donaldson, 
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Detroit, Benjamin S. Hubbell, Cleveland, and George 
S. Mills, Toledo, a Committee on the Lincoln High- 
way (an account of which undertaking appears on 
the first page of this issue of the Journal), with pawet 
to add to their number, or to establish local sub- 
committees in Chapters through the territory of 
which the Lincoln Highway passes. 

Mr. Baldwin presented the Constitution and By- 
Laws which had been adopted by five members of the 
Institute: Messrs. Clarence A. Neff, William C. 
Noland, Benjamin F. Mitchell, Phillip N. Stern, and 
Frank C. Baldwin, at a meeting held in Richmond, 
Virginia, on September 17, last, for the purpose of 
organizing the Virginia Chapter. On motion duly 
made and seconded, it was voted that the said Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, as submitted, should be 
examined by the Secretary, and that, if the same were 
found to be consistent with the Constitution of the 
Institute, a Charter be granted to the Virginia Chap- 
ter upon the presentation of evidence of its due in- 
corporation under the laws of the State of Virginia. 

The meeting adjourned at four o'clock Pp. M. 


The Philadelphia Conference on Contract Forms 


The National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
having requested conference with representatives of 
the American Institute of Architects, relative to 
certain modifications of the Institute’s contract 
documents, and the Board of Directors having 
authorized the Standing Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications to confer with any association desir- 
ing conference, a meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
September 15 and 16, 1914. There were present: 


On bebalf of the National On bebalf of the American 
Association of Builders’ Institute of Architects. 
Exchanges. Frank Miles Day, 

John Atkinson, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. Milton B. Medary, Jr., 

Franklin M. Harris, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, 
H. L. Lewman, Philadelphia. 
Louisville, Ky. Walter Smedley, 
Herbert J. West, Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. E. A. Crane, 


John Trainer, Philadelphia. 
Baltimore. W. Stanley Parker, 

J. Kemp Bartlett, Boston. 
Baltimore. E. L. Tilton, 

I. H. Sceates, New York. 
Baltimore. Sullivan W. Jones, 


New York. 
W. G. Nolting, 


Chas. A. Langley, 
Washington. 


William B. King, Baltimore. 
Washington. Jos. Evans Sperry, 
C. G. Norman, Baltimore. 
New York. W. L. Plack, 
Philadelphia. 
John D. Thomas, 
Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Frank Miles Day acted as chairman, and 
Messrs. Herbert Scates and W. Stanley Parker as 
secretaries. 

Mr. Day, in opening the meeting, sketched the 
history of the Uniform Contract and the Stan- 
dard Documents. He explained the theory of 
construction of the Standard Forms, their 
applicability to contracts of various sorts and to 
several contracts on the same building. He dwelt 
upon the need of impartiality to the interests of 
both parties, clearness of statement, lucidity of 
arrangement, and the desirability of such brevity 
as did not impair the meaning. He explained the 
procedure now being pursued by the Institute in 
its proposed revision, saying that the Standing 
Committee had communicated with and stood pre- 
pared to confer with all national associations of 
builders, steam-fitters, electricians, and others con- 
nected with the work of building. He explained 
that, to secure the opinion of architects and builders 
in many parts of the country, the Institute had 
appointed a sub-committee on contracts and speci- 
fications for each Chapter of the Institute, and had 
instructed these sub-committees to confer with 
local associations of builders, and to submit a 
report upon any improvements to the contract 
documents which they deemed desirable. 

Mr. Day said, that having before it the large body 
of advice and suggestion coming from all these 
sources, the Standing Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications would draft a revised form which 
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would be printed and subjected to further criticism 
before final adoption, and that the Institute hoped 
that the documents thus amended would so com- 
mend themselves to many associations of builders, 
and others interested, as to receive the formal 
approval of those bodies. 

The amendments to the documents desired by 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
were ably presented by Mr. Wm. B. King, of Wash- 
ington, an attorney of large experience in building 
affairs. In opening the discussion, Mr. King said 
that he was entirely in accord with the views as to 
qualities desirable in the documents as expressed by 
the chairman. The principle of a brief agreement 
with adequate general conditions was unquestion- 
ably the right one. The Association for whom he 
spoke was not interested in the Uniform Agreement, 
which it thought very defective, but it wished to 
offer suggestions for making the general conditions 
fairer to the builder and, in certain matters, clearer. 
Mr. King, therefore, took up in order the several 
articles which the Association thought susceptible 
of improvement, suggested a new wording for each, 
and presented reasons for the desired changes. A 
general discussion of each article thus presented then 
ensued. It soon became apparent that a spirit of 
moderation and a sincere desire for the betterment 
of the document animated all present. In many 
cases the proposed changes commended themselves 
at once to the architects; in others, discussion 
ensued, ending sometimes in changing the wording 
so that it became acceptable to the architects, at 
other times in convincing the builders that their 
proposed changes were not needed. In sundry 
instances, when the reasons for the article were 
explained, the builders at once withdrew their sug- 
gestions and acquiesced in the necessity or justice 
of it. 

Broadly speaking, the general tendency of the 
suggestions was in the direction of increasing the 
field of arbitration as an appeal from the decision 
of the architect. In a number of specific cases the 
architects agreed that such proposals were entirely 
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fair; but when the idea was advanced that no decis- 
ion of the architect should be final, there was very 
general dissent and the builders themselves finally 
agreed to the proposition that there were matters 
in respect to which the architect’s decision ought to 


be final. It was, therefore, thought well to retain 
the clause which declares the architect’s decision 
final except as to cases distinctly declared by the 
documents to be arbitrable. 

Principles were dealt with as such since it was 
felt that the conference was not a place where a 
satisfactory wording could generally be reached. 

The conference decided to recommend its final 
results to the Standing Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications as a basis for the revision which 
that committee is about to undertake, and the 
builders stated that they felt sure that if these 
results should in substance be adopted, there would 
be no difficulty in securing the formal approval of 
the resultant document by innumerable associa- 
tions of builders, plumbers, steam-fitters, electri- 
cians, and other bodies both national and local. 
These results will, therefore, be at once submitted 
to the Standing Committee for its consideration. 

At the same time, there will be placed before it 
the results of an intensive study of the subject 
extending over more than a year, made by a group 
of architects and builders in Boston. This study 
suggests not only new ideas and new wordings for 
old ideas, but offers an entirely new order of clauses. 
It will require and receive much careful thought. 

In the same connection, there will also be placed 
before the Standing Committee the reports of the 
sub-committees for the territory of the several 
Chapters, which sub-committees have had ways of 
improving the document under consideration for 
many months. 

It is hoped that the Standing Committee, with 
all this matter before it, may be able to prepare a 
revised draft of the documents in time for distribu- 
tion before and consideration at the Convention of 
the Institute to be held in Washington, December 
2, 3, and 4, 1914. 


Arrangements for the Convention 


A meeting of the Committee on Convention was 
held in Philadelphia, September 16, at which were 
present Messrs. D. K. Boyd, Albert Kelsey, and C. 
L. Borie, Jr. Mr. Julian C. Levi and Mr. Nathan 
Wyeth were unable to be present. After a lengthy 
discussion of the details of the Convention, it was 
arranged to distribute the work as follows: 

All matters concerning quarters in Washington, 
both for the Convention and the delegates, together 
with the necessary arrangements for the banquet 
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and any other social features, to be in charge of 
Mr. Wyeth. 

To Mr. Levi was assigned the task of obtaining 
reports from the chairmen of all committees. 

The program and order of business will be in 
charge of Mr. Kelsey. Preliminary notices, print- 
ing, and arrangements for speakers both at the 
Convention and banquet and special facilities for 
courtesies to members and the introduction of 
delegates to be in charge of Mr. Boyd. 
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Chapter and Other Activities 





Heights of Buildings 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ORDINANCE BASED ON A MAXIMUM 
HEIGHT OF 170 FEET 


On August 14, 1909, the city council of the city 
of Minneapolis passed the following ordinance: 

Section 1. That an ordinance entitled ‘‘An 
ordinance to regulate the construction, alteration 
maintenance, repair, and removal of buildings within 
the city of Minneapolis,” approved August 14, 
1909, be and is hereby amended by striking out 
Section 52 of said ordinance, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Section 52. The height of any building here- 


after erected in Minneapolis shall not exceed one 
hundred and seventy (170) feet, nor shall any such 
building contain to exceed twelve (12) stories and 


an attic, and said attic shall only be used for the 
installation of the necessary machinery, piping, 
and equipment for such building, except as herein- 
after provided. 

The height of any such building shall be measured 
at the middle point of the front wall of such build- 
ing, from the sidewalk level at said point to the level 
of the highest point of the parapet of such building. 

Provided, however, that a tower, having an area 
of cross-section not exceeding twenty-five (25) per 
cent of the ground area occupied by any such build- 
ing, nor in any case exceeding fifty (50) feet in 
either its width or length, may be constructed on 
such building, provided that no portion of such 
tower shall be allowed within sixteen (16) feet 
from the plane of the street facade of the build- 
ing; except that where such tower is built facing a 
public park, public square, or body of water, such 
tower may be built flush with the facade of such 
building facing said park, public square, or body of 
water. Provided, however, that the width of said 
tower shall not exceed twenty-five (25) per cent of 
the width of any such building. Provided, further, 
that said tower shall not at any time be used except 
for observatory and observation purposes. 

Pent houses for elevators, inclosures for tanks, 
stairway inclosures, and photographers’ printing- 
rooms may also be erected on any such building 


Staircases 


In reference to an inquiry from the building 
commissioner of a large city in the West, received a 
few days ago, the subject of which is disclosed below, 
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above the maximum height otherwise herein provided 
for such building, provided they are so constructed 
and so located on the roof thereof that at no point in 
their construction will they be at a less distance back 
from the plane of any street facade of such build- 
ing than one (1) foot for every one and three-quar- 
ters (134) feet in the height of such point above 
such allowable maximum height for the building, 
and provided also that the total combined roof area 
covered by such pent houses, inclosures and print- 
ing-rooms shall in no case exceed twelve and one- 
half (12!4) per cent of the total area of the build- 
ing on which they are erected. 

No cornice or other projection hereafter erected 
or constructed on any building shall project more 
than three (3) feet beyond the plane of the street 
facade of the building. 

Section 2. This ordinance shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its publication. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Victor F. V. de Brauwere, 
of Minneapolis, for a copy of the above ordinance, 
and also for a copy of the very interesting report of 
the Municipal Committee on Limitation of Heights 
of Buildings of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association. Following hard upon the report 
of the Heights of Buildings Committee report in 
New York City, the Minneapolis committee also 
enunciates the principle that “skyscrapers are the 
main source of most of the ills in American cities 
today.” 

The report is admirably presented and consti- 
tutes an array of evidence against high buildings, 
which should cause the authorities of our cities to 
engage upon a serious consideration of this problem. 
The first high building, erected without considera- 
tion of present street widths, volume of traffic, or 
effect upon taxable values, was a colossal mistake; 
every succeeding one will only complicate and ren- 
der more difficult of solution the extremely complex 
problem which now confronts all our large cities.— 
Epiror.| 


and Exits 


we reprint the answer as of interest to the profes- 
sion at large. 
“In regard to the inquiry as to floor space per 
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person in various kinds of buildings, I wish to say 
that, without having taken actual measurements, 
but from gencral observation and also from various 
discussions on this subject, I would fix the square 
feet per occupant for your list of fifteen buildings 
about as follows: 


Warehouses 1,000 
Workshops 100 
Factories ; i 100 
Department Stores 100 
Mercantile Buildings and Stores 200 
Garages 200 
Tenements : 150 
Lodging-Houses 75 
Hotels 150 
Club-Houses 150 
Office-Buildings 100 
Cold Storage 1,000 
Gymnasiums 100 
Museums and Art Galleries 200 
Skating-Rinks 100 


“In New York and elsewhere the theory is now 
generally accepted that there should be two safe 
means of exit for nearly all floor areas, which exits 
it is advisable to place as far apart as conditions 
will allow. 
in New York, that it is not necessary to have a 
staircase for each exit, but that these exits may also 
be from one building to another or through fire 
doors. The New York Labor Law is based upon 
that theory. 

“We have also come to the conclusion that cer- 


We have come to the conclusion, here 


tain areas should have a minimum number of stair- 
cases, and that it is not good to draw the line too 
strictly as to the kind of building, because the 
occupancy may be so readily changed, in which 
case there is trouble. 
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“It very often happens that warehouses are 
changed to factories, in which case a large allowable 
floor area per person would be a detriment when 
the change is made, because there would be too few 
exits. If the warehouse is of such a character that 
it is not liable to change, such as a cold-storage 
warehouse or a brewery warehouse, or any other 
type which cannot be changed to a factory, there 1} 
no danger. At the same time it might be considered 
advisable in case a radical distinction is made, to 
require that a certificate of occupancy be granted, 
which would prevent an owner from changing the 
character of occupancy of the building without 
first obtaining permission. 

“IT am sending you herewith ‘Specifications for 
Construction of a Standard Building,’ issued by 
the National Fire Protection Association, in which 
some mention Is exits that 
assistance to you. Of course the ‘Standard Build- 
ing’ of the N.F.P.A. is ideal, and was not intended 
to be followed throughout. The idea was to give 
the best from a fire-protective standpoint in each 
particular detail, with the hope that those inter- 
ested in the standard would attempt to use the 
suggestions made in the specifications, as far as 
circumstances and conditions tn the planning of 
the particular building would allow. 

“T also send a ‘Suggested Building Ordinance 
for Small Towns Villages’ the 
source, together with a small pamphlet issued by 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and the Board of Fire Underwriters, 


made of may be of 


and from same 


which may be of interest. 
“Yours sincerely, 
Jutius FRANKE, 
Chairman, Committee on Fire Prevention.” 


Good Design in School Architecture 


An architect in apologizing for a very uninterest- 
ing design of a small school-building once said to 
the writer: “You cannot do much with a grade 
school in the way of architectural effect. After 
all, it is nothing but a schoolhouse.” The attitude 
of mind of this man, who was in other respects 
an artist, a clever draughtsman, and a master 
of the business end of his profession, is typical of 
many architects who do not realize the true meaning 
of a schoolhouse and fail to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity which it affords. There is, consequently, in 
their designs a fatal lack of spirit and a barrenness 
of results. 

The children of the United States have been 
suffering from this kind of school architecture for 
many generations. In fact, the lack of appreciation 
of good architecture in a great proportion of our 
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native population may be traced directly, in part, 
to the neglect of school-boards to demand, and our 
architects to provide, our schoolhouses universally 
with high architectural qualities. 

It has been said very truly that the design of a 
schoolhouse involves an educational obligation. The 
effect which every school-building has upon its 
occupants in the formation of their taste and love 
for good design and good architecture is very real. 
The school architect has no right to forget this, and 
every building which he erects, no matter how 
limited in cost, or how elaborate, or how strong and 
well built it may be, fails of its true mission so long 
as it is not truly pleasing, artistic, and inspirational 
from an architectural standpoint.—American School 
Board Journal. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Registration and Licensing of Architects 


Qualification for registration in New South Wales. 


The bill promoted by the New South Wales 
Institute of Architects is as follows, according to 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Architects: 

Any person who claims to be registered under 
this Act shall be so registered if such person 

(a) holds some recognized certificate as herein- 
after defined; 

(b) has attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and has for a period of two years before the com- 
mencement of this Act been bona-fide engaged in 
New South Wales in the practice of architecture, 
and who has made application for registration to the 
board within one year from the commencement of 
this Act; or 

(c) has attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and has been engaged during a period of not less 
than ten years in the acquirement of prolessiona! 
knowledge in architecture, and who has made 
application for registration to the board within onc 
year from the commencement of this Act; or 

(d) has attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and has been engaged during a period of not less 
than ten years in the acquirement of professional 
knowledge in architecture, and has passed an 
examination before the board according to the pre- 
scribed regulations; or 

(e) has attained the age of twenty-one years, and 
shall have been a pupil or apprentice for a period 
of not less than four years to an architectural 
practitioner entitled to be registered under the Act, 
and had two years’ further experience to the satis- 
faction of the board according to the prescribed 
regulations: 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to be 
registered until he proves to the satisfaction of the 
board that he is of good character. 

Recognized Certificates of Architects. 

The term “recognized certificate” means a cer- 
tificate, diploma, membership, degree, license, 
letters, testimonial, or other title, status, or docu- 
ment granted by some university, college, or other 
public institution in a British possession or foreign 
country, and which is recognized by the board as 
entitling the holder thereof to practise architecture 


in such possession or country, and as furnishing 
sufficient guarantee of the possession of the requisite 
knowledge and skill for the efficient practice of 
architecture. 


Register. 


The registrar shall enter in a register in the pre- 
scribed manner and on payment of the prescribed 
fee, the full names and addresses, date and descrip- 
tion of qualifications for which registration is 
granted, and all other prescribed particulars of all 
architects, and shall transmit in the month of 
January in each year a certified copy of such regis- 
ter to the chief secretary, who shall cause the same 
thereupon to be published in the Gazette. A copy 
of such Gazette shall be prima facie evidence in all 
legal proceedings that the persons mentioned therein 
are registered according to the provisions of this 
Act, and the omission of any name therefrom shall 
be prima facie evidence that such person is not 
registered, 


Unregistered persons not to assume name or practise. 


From and after the 
registered under this Act, shall 


no person, unless 


(a) take, use, or adopt the title or description of 
architect, either alone or in conjunction with any 
name, title, words, letters, additions or description 
implying or leading to the belief that he is qualified 
to practise as an architect, or is carrying on the 
practice of architecture; 

(b) or practise as an architect for reward. 


Penalty. 


Any person offending against this section shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds 
for every such offence, and to a further penalty of 
one pound for every day during which such offence 
is continued, 

Certificates. 

No certificates required by any Act now in 
force or that may hereafter be passed or that is 
required by custom from an architect shall be valid 
unless the person signing same be registered as an 
architect under this Act. 


Competitions 


Dublin Town-Planning Competitions. 


His Excellency The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
has decided, in consequence of the various diflicul- 
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ties arising from the present situation created by 
the war, to postpone the time for sending in plans 
for this competition, until April, 1915. 
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Institute Reorganization 


Southern California Chapter. 


At its meeting on July 14, the Secretary pre- 
sented the subject of Institute reorganization. 
After giving a clear outline of why the new policy 
seemed desirable, and the reasons that led up to 
its initiation, the Secretary read the outline report 
as presented in the Journal of June, 1914. A gen- 
eral discussion followed this reading, whereupon the 
report was again read in sections, discussed, and 
approved in all its sections with the following 
exceptions: 

Relative to the payment of dues, a suggestion 
was made by Mr. Tilden Norton that dues of both 
members and candidates be paid to the Institute 
and not to both Chapter and Institute; that the 
Chapters be responsible for the proper payment of 
such dues to the Institute. The suggestions were 
made in an effort to do away with any notions on 
the part of members or of the public as to the exist- 
ence of a dual organization. Previous to putting a 
motion on this matter, Mr. J. J. Backus moved, 
seconded by Fernand Parmentier, that the Chapter 
indorse the changes reported by the Committee 
on Chapters, with the modifications to be herein- 
after proposed. 

Following the adoption of this motion, it was 
moved by Mr. Benton, seconded by Mr. Norton, 
that dues for Institute members and candidates be 
paid quarterly by the Chapter to the Institute. 
This motion was unanimously passed. 

The question as to the uniformity of dues was 
next discussed. A motion was made by Mr. John 
G. Austin, seconded by Mr. Parmentier, that the 
dues for candidates be made approximately 50 per 


cent less than for members. A discussion followed, 
and an amendment was offered by Mr. Norton that 
a reduction be made to candidates for the first year 
only, thereafter the dues to be uniform for both 
members and candidates. Upon the acceptance of 
this amendment by Mr. Austin and his seconder, 
the motion was so put and unanimously passed. 

Relative to the question of examination and fee 
for membership, Mr. Krempel moved that, in locali- 
ties where state laws requiring the certification of 
architects now exist, that no such examination as 
noted in the committee’s report be required. Fol- 
lowing a discussion this motion was carried. 

Relative to the rights of candidates, it was moved 
by Mr. Backus, seconded by Mr. Norton, that 
members and candidates may have equal rights and 
power to vote in matters of local interest. This 
motion was adopted. 

Relative to the status of the present junior mem- 
bers, it was suggested by Mr. Parmentier that 
present Juniors, as well as Chapter members, auto- 
matically become candidates. 

Relative to the election of honorary members, it 
was moved by Mr. Austin that such members be 
selected and voted upon by each local Chapter for 
the honorary members within that territory. No 
second being presented to this motion, the recom- 
mendation of the committee as presented in the 
report was approved. 

Relative to the section on Associates of the 
Chapters, it was moved by Mr. Norton, seconded 
by Mr. Erkes, that such a form of membership 
should not be endorsed by this Chapter. 

All other sections of the committee’s report were 
indorsed. 


Education 


Oregon Chapter. 


Mr. Lawrence submitted a report showing a 
comparative summary of the courses of study at 
twenty-four schools of architecture in the country, 
from which averages were established. The course 


as suggested by Mr. Lawrence for the University 
of Oregon was given in comparison with these 
averages, and the support of the Chapter was urged 
for this new School of Architecture. The report was 
submitted to the Educational Committee. 


The Resolutions of the Illinois Chapter on the Death of 
William M. R. French 


The committee to draw up suitable resolutions 
with reference to the death of Director Wm. M. R. 
French of the Art Institute, consisting of George 
Beaumont, Allen B. Pond, and H. B. Wheelock, 
presented the following resolutions which were 


unanimously adopted by a rising vote, and ordered 
spread upon the minutes of the Chapter: 

On the 3d day of June, Wm. M. R. French 
passed away. .Only a memory remains where once 
was the presence of a man who, by his unwavering 
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enthusiasm for the beautiful, his consistent devotion 
to a high ideal of life, his kindly humor, and his 
manliness, had endeared himself to all who knew 
him. His memory is recorded for generations to 
come by the influence he exerted in shaping the 
policies of the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
chiefly was the scene of his manhood labors. The 
exceptional breadth of view, the far-sighted and 
broadly democratic public spirit, and the just sense 
of proportion, that so signally and so exceptionally 
characterize the Art Institute, must, in large meas- 
ure, be credited to the attitude toward life of the 
man who for many years was its director. 

The Iilinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects is one among many organizations 
devoted to the service of beauty and to the advance- 
ment of the community welfare, which has been 
greatly assisted in its work by the sympathetic 
coéperation of the Art Institute. The Chapter has 
been advantaged by the hospitality of the Art 
Institute, and its members have seen at close range 


CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


and have felt an increasing pride in the broad scope 
of the Institute’s activities and influence. But, tothe 
pride of the Chapter members as citizens of Chicago, 
in the effectiveness of the Art Institute as a factor in 
the higher life of this community, there has been 
added a more intimate note; for, through their close 
contact, they have individually come to feel a keen 
appreciation of the high qualities of the man who for 
years was the center of all the Institute’s work; and 
gradually they have become aware that with their 
pride and appreciation were linked a personal affec- 
tion for the man himself. 

The members of the Illinois Chapter feel deep 
gratitude that it was the good fortune of our city to 
secure the intelligent and devoted service of such 
a man; and feeling keenly the city’s loss and their 
personal bereavement in his death, they cherish 
his memory and spread on the records of the Chap- 
ter this testimonial of their high regard and their 
affectionate remembrance. 


In Memoriam 


SAMPSON JAMES FOUNTAIN 
Died at Cleveland, Ohio, August 15, 1914 


Admitted to the Institute in 1913 
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Loutsvi_LE CHapTerR, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Sec retary, Val. P. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 


LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


SOUTHERN CaALiForRNiA CuHapTErR, 1894.—Acting President 
A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘ Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., - 
Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 
and September); annual, January. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 

MicuiGAN_ CHaptTer, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, August), (Los Angeles). 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus _ ; 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.— President, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
Building, Detroit, Mich. tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and *T. H. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
Minnesora Cuapter, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, October, December and February (at York, Harris- 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 
, Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, sy Louis CuapTer, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
5 “0 





Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey Cuaprer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Laurence F. Peck, 15 East 4oth Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH Carowina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill $e 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 





man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas CHapTer, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary. *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 


WASHINGTON Cuapter, 1887.—President,Glenn Brown, 806 

17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 

L. Harding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHapTerR, 1894.—President, James 


OrEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- Stephens, 726 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Secretary, *Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg., 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. ee Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
(Portland); annual, October. Tacoma); annual, November. 
PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton B. : cC ce id J ; , 
Medary, Jr., 130 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. wanes, sHAPTER, gy 7 fo ergy ‘7 O. Kuenzli, 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 82 isconsin Street, ilwaukee, Wis. Secretary, 
Zuild Btedsinite Py Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Wis. *A. D. Koch, Wells Buildi Milwauk 
Date of Meetings, every month. D ¥" . “Soe raagggne ‘dT wae me sa oy 
PirrspuRGH Cuaprer, 1891.—President, O. M. Topp, yr a (Milwea —" ESAT \SaCEpe omy om 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard ug ° ———» 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, _ Worcester CHAPTER, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Joseph L. Neal, 2154 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa Clemence, 405 Mat Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. Mass. 
Ruove Is_tanp CHAPTER, 187 ‘0.—President, Eleazer B. Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 
Homer, 87 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
*Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, Treasurer, Wayland T. STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Robertson, 1216 Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. Philadelphia Chapter 
San Francisco Cuapter, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- Pittsburgh Chapter 
; Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
ion al. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National President, John A. Dempwolf, York, Pa. 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, Secretary, Edward Leber, York, Pa. 
ary Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; New York STATE ASSOCIATION. 
for annual, October. Brooklyn Chapter 
SoutH CarROLinA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. Buffalo Chapter 
: Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. ed Secretary, Central New York Chapter 
ing *James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. New York Chapter 
Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ally to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
las. 
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Cuurcu at GRAvESEND.—After the drawing by Thomas Girtin 
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